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PROCEEDINGS. 

FIFTH ANNUAL SESSION, 
HELD AT EASTON, PA., JULY, 1873. 



AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 



Easton, Penn., July 22, 1873. 

The Fifth Annual Session was called to order at 3 o'clock p. m., 
in the chapel of Lafayette College, by the President, Professor A. C. 
Kendrick, of the University of Rochester, N. Y. 

An address of welcome was made by the Hon. Henry D. Maxwell, 
of Easton, to which the President replied. 

On motion, the Rev. Joseph Anderson, of Waterbury, Conn., and 
Professor Samuel Hart, of Trinity College, Hartford, Conn., were 
appointed assistant secretaries. 

The Secretary presented his report, announcing that the persons 

whose names follow have been elected members during the past year : 

Professor Vinccnzo Botta, University of the City of New York; Mr. Isaac 
Bridgman, Principal of the Classical Institute, Syracuse, N. Y. ; Dr. Daniel G. 
Brinton, Philadelphia; Professor Martin L. D'Ooge, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. ; Rev. E. Ferrier, Easton, Penn. ; Mr. Horace H. Furness, 
Philadelphia; Professor James M. Garnett, Principal of St. John's College, 
Annapolis, Md. ; Professor A. Eiswald, Savannah, Ga. ; Mr. V. H. Nowill, 
Williamsburgh, N. Y. ; Professor Charles W. Reid, Allegheny College, Mead- 
ville, Penn. ; Mr. A. SchaefFer, Philadelphia ; Professor Samuel M. Shute, Colum- 
bian University, Washington, D. C. ; Mr. B. F. Stem, Principal of the Classical 
Institute, Easton, Penn. ; Mr. Joseph A. Turner, Hollins Institute, Botetourt 
Springs, Va. ; Professor R. B. Youngman, Lafayette College, Easton, Penn. 

The Treasurer's report was presented, showing a balance in the 
treasury, July 22d, of $1,029.68. The receipts and expenditures of 
the past year were as follow : 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance in treasury, July 23d, 1872 $244.31 

Fees of 22 new members 1 1 0.00 

Annual assessments paid 465.00 

Donations from citizens of Providence 494.74 

Interest 16.24 

Sales of Transactions 12.00 

11342.29 
EXPENDITUBES. 

For printing Proceedings $154.63 

" " Transactions, 1871 (balance) 84.78 

Stationery, postage, express freight, and sundries 41.60 

Secretary's bill for printing, etc 31 .60 

$312.61 
Cash in hands of the Treasurer 1029.68 

$1342.29 
Of this balance, about $630 is due the printers, for the Transactions of 1872. 
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On motion, Professor C. H. Brigham and Dr. N. W. Benedict 
were appointed auditors of this report. 

The Treasurer read a letter from the Rev. Dr. Alexis Caswell, of 
Providence, R. I., chairman of the Local Committee of the Associa- 
tion for 1872, enclosing (under date of June 27th) a draft for $494.74, 
as the contribution of gentlemen in Providence towards defraying the 
expense of printing the Transactions and Proceedings of the session 
held in that city last year. 

On motion, it was 

Resolved, That the Association gratefully acknowledge the receipt of $494.74, 
the generous contribution of citizens of Providence for defraying the expense of 
printing the Transactions of the meeting of 1872. And the Treasurer is reques- 
ted to forward fifty copies of the published volume to the Rev. Dr. Alexis Cas- 
well, chairman of the Local Committee at Providence, for distribution to the con- 
tributors. 

Professor Lewis R. Packard, of Yale College, New Haven, Conn., 
presented a paper on " Some Facts in the Life of Thucydides." 

The only trustworthy direct information that we have about the life of Thucy- 
dides comes from his own statements. It is a remarkable fact that there is no 
mention of his name or reference to him in any writer earlier than Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, who belongs to the last century before Christ. The lives of Thu- 
cydides which have come down to us arc of entirely uncertain date and author- 
ship, and hence of no value as authorities. 

There are two points as to which something may be learned by combining the 
information gained from other sources with his own statements. One is the na- 
ture of his absence from home for twenty years, whether a voluntary or an invol- 
untary exile. The coincidence of its beginning and end with the changes of 
parties at Athens, suggests the opinion that it was caused by some action of the 
popular assembly, and not altogether voluntary. In 424, when it began, the de- 
mocracy under Kleon was the ruling party ; in 404, when it ended, the oligarchy 
of the Thirty was in power. 

The other point is the family to which the historian belonged. He tells us 
that his father's name was Olorus. This name occurs nowhere else except in 
Herodotus as that of a king of the Thracians, whose daughter Miltiades married. 
Now the family to which Miltiades belonged had been for three generations, du- 
ring the century 550-460 B. C, represented by some prominent member of it in 
the region of Thrace and the neighboring islands. In this same region Thucydi- 
des tells us that he had the working of gold mines, probably as a contractor un- 
der the Athenian government, and that he was sent thither as general in 424. 
Finally, Plutarch ("50-120 A. D.) tells us that he saw at Athens a tomb said to 
be that of Thucydides, among those of the family of Kimon, son of Miltiades. 
The combination of these facts seems to establish a reasonable ground of belief 
in a connection of blood between that famous family and the historian. 

The second paper was read by Professor William F. Allen, of the 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis., on " Two Passages in the 
Germania of Tacitus." 
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The Germania of Tacitus, differs from other works of classical literature, in the 
relation in which it stands to modern history — its subject being the institutions 
and usages out of which those of modern times are developed. Its interpreta- 
tion must therefore be largely sought in the institutions of modern Europe; and 
the best commentary will often be found in the writers upon mediaeval Germanic 
law. Most editions of the Germania are defective in this point of view. The 
latest, that of Schweizer-Sidler, pays great attention to manners and customs, but 
is very inadequate in political institutions ; in these, Kritz's edition is the only 
one that has made a sufficient use of the great writers upon the German consti- 
tution — Waitz, Roth, Sohm, Thudichum, and von Maurer. This may be illustra- 
ted by the examination of two passages, in which nearly all the editors except 
Kritz take one view, while most historical scholars take another. They willshow 
the inadequacy of a merely critical and classical interpretation, and will serve to 
illustrate Tacitus's mode of treatment — his comprehensiveness, precision, and 
lucidity of arrangement. 

1. The thirteenth chapter of the Germania treats of the entrance of young 
men into public life, as members of the State, and their relation to the chiefs in the 
personal tie of the comitatus. The connection between these two topics is formed 
by the sentence, Insignis nobilitas ant magna patrum merita principis dignationem 
etiam adulescentulis assignant. It has been usual to render principis dignationem 
" the rank of chief," and consistently with this Schweizer-Sidler reads dignitatem. 
Orelli suggested an active force to dignatio, which is more in accordance with its 
form as derived from the verb digno : young men of noble or distinguished birth 
are honored with the peculiar favor of the chief. In this he is followed by the 
historical critics, Waitz, Eoth, and Sohm, and by the editor Kritz. 

We have in this passage two words expressing rank or position, nobilitas and 
princeps ; and the statement shows that the young men in question, or some of 
them, already possess the first of these. The question is then — do the young 
men who are already " noble " receive an additional rank or title, that of princeps, 
or do they merely, in virtue of their "nobility," enter into some peculiar relation 
to the person who holds the rank of princeps ? 

The two words in question are used with great uniformity by Tacitus: nobilis 
and nobilitas, to indicate an hereditary aristocracy, with no exclusive political 
privileges ; princeps, to denote an elected magistrate. In most passages this dis- 
tinction is explicitly stated or clearly implied, and in no passage is there anything 
inconsistent with it. To render therefore dignatio " rank " would have no mean- 
ing at all (since they are already noble), or a meaning wholly improbable — that 
young men of noble or distinguished birth should have the power of magistrates, 
there being already a board of elected magistrates, the principes. If we could 
think this statement possible, we should still expect instead, the word auctoritas or 
potestas. 

With the natural transitive meaning of dignatio, the entire paragraph receives 
a new light. Tacitus has described the process by which young men are admit- 
ted to manhood and reckoned among the citizens. They receive at the hands of 
their father, a relative, or a magistrate, princeps, a shield and spear ; this is the 
toga of manhood — the first honor of youth. Until now they have been members 
of the household, now they are members of the State. He then goes on : If they 
are of distinguished nobility, or if their fathers have done good service to the 
State, this secures to them, young as they are, etiam adidescentulis, the favorable 
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regard of the magistrate. They take their place, he continues, with the rest, 
ceteris [sc. comitibus] , who are of maturer and more tried strength, and it is no 
disgrace to them to be ranked with the personal followers, comiies. Then follows 
a detailed account of this fundamental institution of the comitatus, in which the 
princeps appears throughout as the military leader, with his retinue of comites. 
Most young men must earn the distinction of this rank ; they receive it when 
robustiores ac jam pridem probali; but if they start with the prestige of nobility, or 
of honored parentage, they are at once deemed worthy of the honor, dignatio. 

2. The second passage is more doubtful, and our aim will be merely 10 state the 
difficulties and present the question to be solved. In the description of the Ger- 
man agricultural system, cap. 26, we read : agri pro numero cultorum ab universis in 
vices occupantur, quos mox inter se secundum dignationem partiuntur. This is ren- 
dered by Church and Brodribb : "Land proportioned to the number of inhabi- 
tants is occupied by the whole community in turn, and afterwards divided among 
them according to rank." Waitz, following one manuscript, reads vicis for in 
vices ; this reading has much in its favor. 

Universus, "all turned into one," properly conveys the idea of individuality of 
the parts, as well as of unity of the whole ; this is not conveyed by the expres- 
sion " the whole community." Orcupo has none of the vagueness of the English 
" occupy," but denotes " take into adverse possession," not " hold in possession." 
Mox, joined with the present tense, clearly indicates a distinct act of regular, 
constant recurrence, succeeding another similar act. In secundum dignationem the 
noun appears to have the same transit ive force as in the passage last discussed, 
and to mean "according to an estimation or valuation," referring, that is, not to 
the rank of the persons, but to the quality of the land. 

Church and Brodribb's translation fails to give the force of these several words. 
Thudiehum's translation gives every word and phrase its precise value: das acker- 
land wird altwechselnd von alien zusammen nach anzahl der bebauer eingenommen, 
worauf sie es nach einer wilrdigung unter sich vertheilen. He explains universis by 
referring it to the several communities — the Hundreds, as he thinks — who took 
turns in occupying the same tract of land. In his view the condition of things 
here described is the same semi-nomadic state described by Caesar (B. G. vi. 21) : 
magistratus ac principes in annos singulos gentibus cognationibusgue hominum . . . 
quantum et quo loco visum est agri attribuunt, atque anno post alio transire cogunt. 
With the reading in vices this is every way satisfactory, and would prove that 
the change from shifting possession to permanent appropriation of land, which 
certainly took place before the Germanic invasions, had not yet taken place in the 
time of Tacitus. In opposition to this, it is certainly not improbable that this 
change was wrought in the 150 years between Caesar and Tacitus ; and especially 
it may be urged that any such interpretation of in vices occupantur is inconsistent 
with the annual rotation of crops described below: arva per annos mutant. 
Further, the general tone of the Gennania seems to imply fixed habitation. 

If, on the other hand, we read with Waitz ab universis vicis occupantur, we find 
a clear and logically developed statement, first of the tenure of land, and then 
of its cultivation. " The villages as communities enter upon the possession of 
an amount of land proportioned to the number of the peasantry ; this they after- 
wards share out among themselves according to a valuation ; the wide extent 
of the fields renders this division easy. They change the cultivated fields year 
by year, and there is land left common." It would be hard to describe in fewer 
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and clearer words the system of Village Communities which we know to have 
prevailed among the Germanic nations a few generations later. 

A Vocabulary of the Language of the Indians of San Bias and of 
Caledonia Bay, Isthmus of Darien, collected by Edward P. Lull, A. 
M., Commander U. S. Navy, was presented by Dr. J. Hammond 
Trumbull, of Hartford, Conn. 

This vocabulary, comprising 426 words and short phrases, was obtained by 
Commander Lull while attached to the Darien Exploring Expeditions of 1870-71. 
He states, in a letter which accompanies it, that he has availed himself of every 
opportunity of verifying it, and that he has full confidence in its correctness. 
All words that he considered as at all doubtful, are so marked in the vocabulary. 
It was obtained through the medium of the Spanish, which many of these In- 
dians speak with some degree of fluency. The sounds of (Engl.) ch and s are inter- 
changeable, as are gue and gua with we and wa, and ke with ge. In words borrowed 
from other languages, they fail to distinguish ch and s, and will say " a ' chame " for 
" all the same," etc. The nouns have no plural form. " The numerals run from 
one to ten; then ten plus one, ten plus two, etc., to twenty — which has a name; 
then twenty plus one, twenty plus two, to thirty— which is twenty plus ten ; then 
twenty plus ten plus one, etc., to forty, which is two twenties. One hundred is 
five twenties. One thousand has a name, tula wala guena." 

Dr. Trumbull remarked that a brief vocabulary of the language of the Indians 
of the Atlantic coast of Darien was given by Dr. Lionel Wafer, an English buc- 
caneer who was left at the Isthmus by Dampier in 1681. Wafer's Voyage and 
description of the Isthmus was printed in London in 1699. His vocabulary 
(written from memory, after his return to England) comprises only 36 words, in- 
cluding the numerals from one to forty. In 1851, Dr. Edw. Cullen communica- 
ted to the Journal of the Royal Geographical Society (vol. xxi. p. 241) "avocabu- 
lary of the language of the Tule Indians, who inhabit the rivers and the coast of 
Darien, from the mouth of the Atrato to the coast of San Bias. " Tule {tulu 
Lull) is the name for 'man' or 'Indian.' By a mistake of the printer, this 
name was changed to Yule, and in Ludewig's Literature of American Aboriginal 
Languages, Cullen 's vocabulary is referred to as of the "Yule" language. In 
1853, that vocabulary was printed, with considerable additions, in Dr. Cull en's 
" Isthmus of Darien Ship Canal "etc. (2d edition, pp. 99-102), where it com- 
prises nearly 300 words and phrases. The author describes the Tule or San 
Bias (called also Mandinga) Indians, as " a fine, handsome, athletic race, though 
of low stature. They live peaceably together, are honest, cleanly, and industri- 
ous. . . . They are very independent, and were never subdued by the Span- 
iards, to whom they bear great animosity ; to English and Americans they are 
very friendly, but [till recently] have not allowed them to land on the coast." 
Commander Lull's vocabulary makes a considerable addition to the scanty sup- 
ply of material for the study of the languages of New Granada; and it is the 
more valuable because it was compiled without knowledge of the earlier vocabu- 
laries of Wafer and Cullen. 

On motion, a recess was taken until 8 o'clock. 
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Evening Session. 

The Association resumed its session at 8 o'clock p. m., Professor 
Francis A.. March, of Lafayette College, Vice-President, in the chair. 

Professor A. C. Kendrick, of Rochester University, President of the 
Association, delivered the Annual Address. 

The speaker opened his address with a tribute to the memory of Professor 
James Hadley, who had hitherto never failed to grace the meetings of the Asso- 
ciation, and whose scholarly attainments were equalled only by the admirable 
judgment that presided over them, and the unfailing modesty and courtesy with 
which they were presented. 

The speaker then proceeded to consider language successively in its scientific, 
its aesthetic, and its historical relations. 

Philology deals with words; but words are things, and light, airy, and im- 
palpable as they seem, yet on them rests the solid structure of a nation's civiliza- 
tion. The laws which determine the affinities of letters and words involve laws 
which determine the affinities of nations, and disclose some of the most vital 
facts of human history. And as philological science is important, so it yields to 
none in the rigor of its laws, the severity of its methods, and the exactness of its 
conclusions. Light as is the consonant, lighter still as is the vowel, they are 
recognized as never escaping the dominion of law. There is, indeed, still a vast 
territory to be explored ; but in this philology forms no exception to the grand 
sciences of our time. Everlasting incompleteness is the pledge of man's god- 
like endowments and immortal destiny. The science that could be finished, would 
not be worth the finishing. As to the utility of philological science, we say, first, 
that the highest end of knowledge is knowledge. The auspicious feature in the 
relation of culture to the acquisition of wealth is not that the latter is possible 
through the former, but that the former is the condition of the latter — that money- 
making on a large scale is not possible without culture. We do not disparage 
physical science and material improvement. We have no sympathy with the 
spirit that boasts the barrenness of philosophy, and refuses to degrade her to 
material uses. 

But philology has esthetic aspects of no less importance. Language is an art ; 
in its lower and rudimentary forms a useful art, in its higher and more cultivated 
forms a fine art ; and of all the fine arts it is incomparably the noblest and the 
most refining. It is as a means of aesthetic culture, of refining the sensibilities, 
of evolving the latent harmonies of the soul, of filling the imagination with 
images of ideal beauty, that we would especially urge its retention in our systems 
of education. And this naturally suggests the languages which are to be selected 
as the basis of our linguistic culture. These, for many reasons, are mainly the 
Greek and Latin ; among them, the intrinsic excellence of the languages them- 
selves, the strong contrast of their grammatical structure to our own, the singular 
excellence of their literatures, and the central position occupied by the nations 
that spoke them, and which makes them a key to the history, the thinking, the 
literature, and the social and moral progress of the race. We talk of the dead 
languages ; but language does not die. We may feel assured that the classics 
are destined to hold their place in our systems of education. Their place and 
maintenance there is due to no scholastic or classical bigotry. The revival of 
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classical learning in Western Europe was borne in upon that " freshening gale 
of intellectual life " with which the Protestant Reformation stirred the stagnant 
deeps of European opinion, and was welcomed by the champions of freedom and 
progress, while the zealots of the old superstition were fierce in their denuncia- 
tions of the new learning. 

Finally, the historical relations of philology are most important. It has 
achieved wonders in many directions. It has borne its light into the annals of 
Egypt and Syria, of Persia and India ; has disentangled the complicated affini- 
ties of most of those nations that have given to Asia and Europe their chief politi- 
cal and intellectual life; has followed their wanderings from the parent homes, 
and done much to reconstruct the language which was spoken when Indian, 
Goth, and Greek slumbered in the loins of a common ancestor. It has brought 
Greek and Latin into relation to the barbarian dialects with which they were 
formerly supposed to have no affinity. It has penetrated the hidden laws of 
speech, routed a legion of superficial and false etymologies, approached by 
cautious steps to the very cradle of speech, and discussed intelligently that 
problem of the origin of language which was so long the football of wild and 
fanciful conjecture. 

We have then, as philologists, the strongest incentives to a vigorous prosecu- 
tion of our work. We have the heritage of European scholars; they have 
labored brilliantly and successfully, and we may enter into their labors. And we 
have some fields preeminently our own. The confluence of different races on our 
widely extended soil is producing many curious modifications of speech and dia- 
lectic variations worthy of our study. Our rapidly waning Indian languages, 
whose largely unregistered disappearance is the opprobrium of American intelli- 
gence, demands still augmented diligence in rescuing from oblivion their scanty 
remains. And scarcely less important than either, are the modifications which 
the altered forms of political life, varied climate, and social and industrial condi- 
tions are making in our noble English speech. What, under the antagonistic 
action of the forces which lead to change and the forces which act conservatively, 
shall be the destiny of the English language in America ? 

At the conclusion of the address, the Association stood adjourned 
to 9 o'clock Wednesday morning. 

Wednesday, July 23 — Morning Session. 

The Association assembled in the College Chapel, the President in 
the chair. 

The Secretary reported that the persons whose names follow had 
been elected members of the Association : 

Professor G. Eischer, New Brunswick, N. J. ; Mr. Alexander Johnson, New 
Brunswick, N. J. ; Professor D. T. Keiley, Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. 
J. ; Professor Thomas D. Seymour, Western Reserve College, Hudson, O. 

On motion, it was 

Resolved, That a Committee of three be appointed by the Chair to draw up reso- 
lutions in commemoration of the late Professor Hadley, and that these resolu- 
tions be printed in the Transactions of the Association. 

2 
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Professor Crawford H. Toy, Chancellor Howard Crosby, and 
Professor "William "W. Goodwin were appointed such Committee. 
On motion, the President was added to the Committee. 

On motion, it was 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee be requested to prepare a memorial 
of Professor Hadley, to be published in the Transactions of the Association. 

Professor Charles H. Brigham, of Ann Arbor, Mich., read a paper 
on " The Great Harris Papyrus." 

The account was mostly taken from the recently published German work of 
Dr. August Eisenlohr, teacher of the Egyptian language in the University of 
Heidelberg, who has been able to make a careful study of the papyrus and to 
translate the most important part of the inscription. The papyrus belonged to 
the collection of a rich Englishman, Mr. A. C. Harris. It was found, with other 
manuscripts, as long ago as the year 1855, in a cave in the rear of the Temple of 
Medeeret Haboo, in Thebes, under a mass of mummies. Several other valuable 
papyri were found at the same time, one of them apparently containing a form 
of exorcism of the bad spirits ; another, the family history of Thothmes III. ; and 
others seeming to be legal documents. These were in the collection of Mr. Har- 
ris, but are of less importance than the Great Papyrus, which is pronounced by 
Eisenlohr to be the largest, the mpst beautiful, the best written, and the best 
preserved of any of the manuscript rolls that have come down 10 us. It is long 
enough to make in the translation a considerable modern volume. 

It contains the address of King Rameses III., made to his people in the thirty- 
second and last year of his reign — the pious work which he did for the great 
gods, and the liberal gifts which he brought to the temples of Egypt. It can 
be separated into six divisions, numbering in all seventy-nine pages. The first 
page is an introduction, in which the mighty king displays his titles and utters his 
boast. The next five divisions enumerate the gifts of the king to the temples 
and the gods. These divisions cover seventy-four pages of the papyrus. The 
sixth division, in five pages, gives a concise history of the acts of Rameses III., the 
events preceding his accession to power, the state of Egypt when he came to the 
throne, the immense conquest of his father, his driving out of the Syrian invader, 
his consolidation of Egypt under one rule. Then follows the account of the acts 
of Rameses himself, how he enlarged in all directions the boundaries of the Egyp- 
tian realm, annihilated opposing forces, subdued rebels, filled the prisons of 
Egypt with captives, conquered the nomad tribes, made expeditions into the 
desert, and brought every where prosperity and submission to his rule as the Son 
of the Most High ; how he built great ships, and brought back stores of precious 
metal, freed the land from taxes, and encouraged its culture. This glowing 
description of the great king's exploits ends with a prophecy of his near end, 
and the appointment of his son as successor. The papyrus is undoubtedly a 
genuine manuscript of 3000 years ago, and is very important in the study of 
Egyptian history and culture. 

The reading of this paper was followed by some remarks from 
President Cattell, of Lafayette College, upon a Papyrus-scroll which 
he exhibited to the Association. 
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This scroll, five feet long and ten inches wide, was found on the body of a 
mummy at Thebes in 1858, and was presented to Lafayette College by one of the 
graduates, the Hon. John W. Garrett, of Baltimore. It contains a pictorial repre- 
sentation of the judgment of the deceased, with several inscriptions in the hieratic 
text, and also one of the sacred books of the Egyptians, not elsewhere found, 
although Prof. Sevffarth pronounces it the finest Hieratic inscription he has ever 
seen. From the inscriptions upon the papyrus itself and upon the tablet and 
scarabacus which accompanied it, the deceased appears to have been a distinguished 
commander in the army of Shishank (or Shishak) the first of the twenty-second 
dynasty, about one thousand years before Christ. 

Dr. Adolf Douai, of Newark, N. J., read a paper presenting " A 
Concise System of Grammatical Terms, according to the Teachings 
of Comparative Philology." 

After speaking of the probability that the English language may soon become 
the language of the whole world, and of the well-known difficulties in its study, 
the author called attention to a series of four English school reading-books which 
he had prepared. The leading points of view in devising it have been the fol- 
lowing : 

1. The terms and definitions, while in accordance with the laws of the English 
tongue, should not be contradictory to those of all other cognate languages. 
They should not render the study of foreign languages more difficult than it is 
of itself, but rather much easier. 

2. They should be intelligible; the terms should explain themselves and pre- 
vent misunderstanding. Wherever the Latin terms now in use do not comply 
with this requisite, they should be replaced by unmistakable English ones. Gen- 
erally English terms should have the preference for instructing beginners ; the 
corresponding foreign terms may be added at higher stages. 

3. They should amount to a minimum number, so as to allow the study of the 
mother-tongue and, at later stages, that of the history and philosophy (logic) of 
language, without a useless ballast of learned apparatus. Every term is objec- 
tionable in the beginning, which is needed for parsing and analyzing exercises 
only, not at the same time for forming short rules which facilitate the correct and 
beautiful use of language in conversation and composition. This system reduces 
the adopted number by about three-fourths. 

4. They should be applicable, mutatis mutandis, to all civilized languages, and 
thereby commend themselves for adoption in all of them. 

The books are to be taught as forming a connected system, and as introducing 
scholars gradually to a full knowledge of this important subject. 

Dr. J. H. Trumbull read a paper by Dr. Morton W. Easton, of 
Harlford, Conn., on " Aphasia and its Contributions to the Science 
of Language." 

The study of the phenomena of aphasia is interesting to students of language, 
as contributing to our comprehension of the physiology of the action of speech, 
and possibly also to the solution of some of the most difficult and important prob- 
lems of linguistic philosophy, especially those relating to the manner in which 
the knowledge of language is acquired by the individual, and the relation of 
words to ideas. And apart from the expectation of very definite results, it is im- 
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portent that the student should not be ignorant of the precise direction in which 
pathological research has extended, and how much it has really accomplished. 

The characters of the disorder as affecting the various departments of the use 
of language were then given at length, and the usual classification into ataxic 
and amnesic accepted. 

In ataxic aphasia, the morbid phenomena are caused by disturbances in coor- 
dination. Since this is one of the lower nerve functions, and not a function of 
the ideational centres, we can here infer nothing as to the condition of these cen- 
tres, and therefore questions relating to the acquisition, preservation, and use of 
the idea of words, that is, questions belonging to the higher philosophy of lan- 
guage, receive no light from this direction. A scries of cases, falling under the 
lower physiology of speaking, was then discussed, and in particular the character 
of the normal rise of sonants from original surds, doubts being thrown upon the 
application of the law of " case of utterance " to this important case. 

In amnesic aphasia, the ideational centres are supposed .to be affected. The 
name is well chosen, implying merely a fact, and not attempting to explain the 
underlying condition. Finckelnburg's explanation and appellation of " asemia " 
are to be rejected. Amnesic aphasia is best understood by assuming extreme 
specialization of the gray matter of the brain, the great diversity of the aggregate 
of manifestations in different instances depending upon the extent of brain tissue 
involved. The intimate nature of the condition thus supposed was discussed, 
and certain views of Humboldt and Steinthal, as to the nature of language, 
explained and criticized. 

Such evidence as pathology offers adds weight to the authority of that school 
which would classify language with other acquisitions made during the lifetime 
of the individual, in opposition to that which teaches that it is an innate possession 
of the mind ; furthermore, that its office in reasoning is not an essential one. How- 
ever, the data of aphasia are not sufficient alone to establish these principles. 
For this purpose we must go beyond pathology into pyschology, and into the 
comparative study of the development of different groups of roots and of gram- 
matical forms. 

A recess was taken till 2 o'clock p. M. 



Afternoon Session. 

On reassembling, the Secretary reported the following names of 
new members : 

Professor Edward S. Joynes, Washington and Lee University, Lexington, Va. ; 
Professor John M. Leonard, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. ; Professor 
Cyrug V. Mays, Principal of the Grammar School of Franklin and Marshall 
College, Lancaster, Penn. ; Eev. S. H. Shepley, Blairsville, Penn. ; President 
George Woods, Western University of Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh, Penn. 

The Committee appointed to draft resolutions in commemoration 
of the late Professor Hadley, presented the following minute, which 
was unanimously adopted : 

The American Philological Association hereby record their sense of the great 
loss which the cause of philology has sustained in the death of Professor James 
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Hadley, whose varied, profound, and accurate scholarship made his name familiar 
to both hemispheres. Respected for the solidity and integrity of his learning, he 
was loved for the gentleness of his disposition and the beauty of his life. In the 
very strength of his days he has been removed from his labors, and leaves the 
world of letters to mourn its irreparable bereavement. In expressing our own 
sorrow, we would offer our condolence to his desolated family. 

The first paper of the afternoon was read by Professor Frederick 
Stengel of the School of Mines of Columbia College, New York, on 
" The Languages and Dialects of Italy." 

To show fully the historical development of the present Italian, the author in 
the first place had recourse to the " ancient languages " spoken in Italy before the 
times of the Romans ; next, his paper showed historically the mighty revolution 
caused by the Roman language ; and, thirdly, he brought the present Italian dia- 
lects into connection with the ancient languages of Italy. 

Philological researches teach us to distinguish three primitive stocks of lan- 
guages in Italy : the Iapygian, the Etruscan, and the Italic. 

The latter Professor Stengel subdivided into seven historical periods : 

1. The Latin btfore the foundation of Rome; pre-historic age, till 753 B. C. ; 
or Latin Oscan-Umbrian period. The old Italic languages are more nearly 
akin to the northern languages than to the Greek, on account of a longer con- 
nection with them. The Umbrian represents a more ancient form of Italic 
speech than the Latin, and is most free from Celtic elements. The Oscan was 
the idiom of a people ; not, like the Latin, the language of the state. It had a 
literature, however ; and it was spoken at Pompeii by the lower class as late as 
the time of the destruction of that city. It is a remarkable fact that, after the 
Oscans had perished, their language was still living in the "ludi Osci" of the 
Roman Theatre. 

2 From the foundation of Rome till the Roman dominion spread over Italy ; 
753-241 B. C. ; or Roman Tuscan-Celtic period. A sharp division of higher and 
lower classes is becoming manifest : the governing party using in public a solemn 
form of speech of the literary documental style, called sermo nobilis, urbunus ; the 
people speaking the sermo plebeius, rusticus, quotidianus. The Celts exercise a con- 
siderable influence on the language. 

3. From the dominion over Italy till the death of Augustus, 241 B. C. — A. D. 
14 ; or Graeco-Roman period. In this period we notice a refining Greek influence 
on most Italian dialects and a rich Greek vocabulary of arts and sciences appro- 
priated by the Romans. 

4. From the death of Augustus to the fall of Rome, A. D. 14-476 ; corruption 
of Latin, manifestation of the old Italic dialects. Most important changes were 
effected by the establishment of Christianity as the state religion. But the Chris- 
tian writers and orators, disdaining refinement in style, approach the popular dia- 
lect, in order to be understood by the people, thus corrupting the Latin. At the 
fall of Rome, each state develops independently its own dialect. 

5. Centuries V — IX. ; Lingua vulgare ; Gothic-Lombardian influence. In this 
period, the letters of the Popes to the Carolingians show the ruin of the Latin 
tongue. Documents of donations, acts of judiciary proceedings, and inscriptions 
show yet more decay ; what must the popular language have been ! The lingua 
vulgare first appears in a MS. of about the year 595. It is already distinct from 
Latin, with a construction much like Italian. 
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6. Centuries IX. — XII.; the Italian language forming; Provencal influence. 
In Leo III.'s time the knowledge of the classical language became an honorary 
title for Popes and Emperors, while the vulgare made great advances towards the 
formation of the Italian. The first Sicilian and Italian poet is Ciullo d'Alcamo 
who wrote (about A. D. 1222) a canzone or rather poetical dialogue, entitled 
" Rosa fresca aulentissima." In studying this work we are astonished at its 
vocabulary, composed of Sicilian, Neapolitan, Provencal, French, Spanish, 
Greek, Latin, and Tuscan words, brought to the court of Frederick II. by the 
talents of all countries and all professions. The first Italian prose was written 
by Matteo Spinello (A. D. 1247-1268). 

7. Centuries XIII — XIV. ; period of Dante. Dante did not create the Italian 
language ;, many writers used it with as much ease before him, as Guido Guini- 
celli and Brunetto Latini ; but Dante fixed and enlarged the Italian by his 
immortal work. His wonderful power over language is best shown in the con- 
trast of the language in the " Inferno " with that in the " Paradiso." He forcibly 
expressed the idea of a national language in opposition to the local dialects and 
the classical Latin ; yet his writings contain many Provencal elements. 

On motion, Dr. Benedict, Professor Van Benschoten, and Pro- 
fessor Brewer were appointed a Committee to recommend a place 
and a day for the next meeting of the Association. 

On motion, Professor Packard, Professor J. B. Sewall, and the 
Rev. Mr. Anderson were appointed a Committee to nominate Officers 
and members of the Executive Committee for the ensuing year. 

Professor W. W. Goodwin, of Harvard College, Cambridge; Mas*., 
read a paper on " The Classification of Conditional Sentences in 
Greek Syntax." 

This paper proposes a slight correction in the classification of conditional sen- 
tences given in the author's Greek Moods and Tenses, and aims also at a fuller 
explanation of that classification in some points in which it has not been clearly 
understood. In the first statement of this system (in 1860), attention was called 
to the importance of distinguishing between particular and general conditions, 
chiefly to make clear the double function which the Greek subjunctive performs 
in protasis, e. g. in lav tAOj, tovto wou'iaa, on the one hand, and Unas X<5yoj, uv dnfj 
ra irpaynara, ptiraibv ti tpaCvsrai, on the other. The difficulty of including these 
two uses under one head has been the chief obstacle to a clear understanding of 
the whole subject. It seems incredible that any mind accustomed to modern 
scientific definitions can accept any of the current definitions of the subjunctive 
iti protasis as stating the real essence of the two conditions just mentioned. 
Such expressions as " bedingte Mbglichkeit," "objective Moglichkeit,' "MSg- 
lichkeit von der Erfahrung abhangig," " eine Tendenz zur Wirklichkcit," " pos- 
sibility, opposed to probability," "possibility with prospect of decision," etc., 
when they are made to include two such different ideas as if this shall happen and 
if this {ever) happens (both being expressed by lav tovto yivrircu), cannot impress 
learners very strongly with a sense of the wonderful accuracy of which Greek is 
capable in expressing nice shades of thought. No one now thinks of bringing 
under one head the corresponding cases of the optative, e. g. c! Tivag Bofvffovjihovs 
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oXaBotro, Karaaftsvvvvai rhv Tapa%>iv IwetpaTo, and si tovto oXoBoito, irttp^ro Hv, etc. 
And yet there is just as important a difference, although it is not generally recog- 
nized in classification, between civ riyaj aYo-Bnrai, mipSrai, if lie (ever) perceives 
any, he (always) tries, etc., and lav tovto aioOrjrai, Tttipaotrai, if he shall perceive this, 
he will try, etc. In the latter the subjunctive is simply future in sense, and does 
not differ (except in intensity) from the future indicative with el. In the former 
it is neither future nor present, but general in its reference to time; it cannot be 
changed to the future indicative without a total change in sense, but is a form 
of expression for which Latin, English, and German, and occasionally even 
Greek, use the present indicative. The same principle applies to the optative in 
general suppositions ; it is a form of expression adopted by the Greek to dis- 
tinguish general from particular conditions in past time, both of which are com- 
monly expressed in other languages (and occasionally in Greek) by the past 
tenses of the indicative. It cannot be too clearly stated, that the chief peculiarity 
of the classification here advocated is not in calling attention to the existence of 
general conditions expressed in Greek by the subjunctive and optative — for 
this has been done before — but in marking off the general suppositions of 
present time which have the subjunctive in Greek as a variation (so to speak) of 
the ordinary present suppositions which all languages express by the indicative, 
thus leaving all other subjunctives in protasis to be explained on a distinct prin- 
ciple. When this elimination has been made, it must strike every one that the 
subjunctive in protasis refers to the future, e. g. lav tovto yivrirai means if this 
shall happen, and that any further attempt at definition would be superfluous. It 
may be doubted whether teachers would be as content as they seem to be with 
the old definitions which include both classes of the subjunctive, if they did not 
use in their teaching certain so-called " pattern " sentences, ingeniously written by 
modern grammarians to illustrate rules which like the examples are purely of 
their own invention. Thus lav n fyo, Saaat is Greek only in the sense if I shall 
(hereafter) have anything, I will give it ; and it cannot possibly mean (as it seems to 
be expected to) if I (now) have anything (which will hereafter be proved), I will give 
it. So lav tovto X£yi)j, apapravtis can mean only if you (ever) say this, you (always) 
err, which is not at all what boys are expected to understand by it, when they see 
it translated into bad Latin si hoc dicas, erras, and into unintelligible English if 
you say this, you err, all the time innocently imagining it was written by a 
Greek and will teach them to imitate Demosthenes and Plato ! 

When the present and past general conditions are set apart as a separate class, 
we have one class (a) of present and past particular conditions implying nothing 
as to fulfilment, and a second class (b) of present and past conditions implying 
non-fulfilment. There remain two classes of future conditions, one (c) more 
vividly expressed by the subjunctive (sometimes by the future indicative), another 
(d) less vividly expressed by the optative. This view of the distinction between 
the subjunctive and the optative is more open to dispute than the other parts of 
the classification, and was not included in it when it was first proposed. It 
seems plain, at least, that the distinction is the same as that between the English 
if he shall go and if he should go, and the question may as well be argued with 
reference to these latter expressions on English ground. 

In the first edition of Greek Moods and Tenses (1860), the distinction of par- 
ticular and general suppositions was carried into future conditions, although no 
distinction in construction is there made ; subsequently this arrangement was 
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given up, and it was stated in a note that general future conditions were included 
under the rules for particular future conditions. A note in the new edition of 
Gildersleeve's Latin Grammar (1872), under Conditional Sentences, makes it 
evident that there is no logical propriety in excluding the distinction of particular 
and general even from the class (b) of present and past conditions which imply 
non-fulfilment. With this view, it now seems a more logical classification to 
make a special class of present and past general conditions to be treated as a 
variation of class (a), and then to treat of all other conditions (both particular 
and general) under the head of " Four Forms of Ordinary Conditional Sentences." 

A paper on " The Epic Forms of Verbs in aw " was read by Pro- 
fessor Frederic D. Allen, of East Tennessee University, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

The prevailing theory of these forms is faulty and needs modification. The 
question of the true solution has been discussed by Leo Meyer, G. Curtius, and 
others, and this paper is intended mainly as a review of what they have written. 
The grammars explain the forms by a process of protraction or distraction, by 
which a contract a becomes ow, wo, or uu, and a contract a becomes aa or &a. 
The two vowels are contracted and then pulled apart again. This supposed 
process has no parallel elsewhere, and goes a long way around to explain a simple 
phenomenon. Compare bpataiat and bpaaciai. The latter is more easily ex- 
plained as derived from the former by a simple assimilation of vowel, prepara- 
tory to contraction. The order of development is not bpacn^m, bpacHat, bpiaaSat ; 
but rather bpataiai, bp&aoiai, bpacSai. The Epic form is an intermediate one, 
arising from an assimilation of the vowels. So far all are agreed, but the matter 
is complicated by the lengthening of one or both vowels which commonly 
accompanies the assimilation. The difficult questions arise, how this lengthen- 
ing is to bo accounted for, and how far the traditional spelling of the forms is 
genuine. 

Three cases arise: I. Lengthening of the former or characteristic vowel; 
II. Of the second or connecting vowel ; III. Of both together. 

I. Examples of first case : liPatovres, iifloiotpi, pvaaoSat, etc. Best explained, not 
with Meyer and Dietrich by " metrical necessity," but with Curtius as compensa- 
tive. For the contract verbs have lost a consonant/ between the two contracting 
vowels. The view of Brngman, who attributes the length to the nominal stems 
from which the verbs are formed, shows itself, for several reasons, untenable. 

II. Examples of second case : airrfwrat, aiYidwo, bpaas, etc. Easily explained 
by transfer or shifting of quantity from preceding vowel, as in /?a<7iX«ws, 'Arpeiiea, 
from fSaai\r\os, 'ArptiSao. But Leo Meyer considers these forms misspelled from 
a false theory and in remembrance of the vulgar contracted forms. He boldly 
claims that we should write bp6ovrou for bp6avrai, etc. His reason is the fact that 
this lengthening never falls on a syllable that is not already long by nature or 
position ; it never affects the scanning of a word. Curtius (Erlaut. 98J argues 
against Meyer, appealing to the laws of contraction ; his argument appears, how- 
ever, hardly conclusive, and at most would compel Meyer to shift his ground a 
little. Against Meyer's hypothesis may be urged with more force, first, the 
analogy of Doric forms like perptupsvos, YriXiupcvoi ( = psrpedpsvos, ei\s6psvot), where 
the lengthening in question is undeniable ; and, secondly, the overwhelming pre- 
sumption in favor of tradition, the unlikelihood of a systematic misspelling of 
forms so frequently recurring. 
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III. Both vowels lengthened in >'i0a>uca, pevoima, etc. These forms are com- 
paratively rare. Either the spirant ./has lengthened both vowels, or else these 
are really misspelled for >'i0<Zov<ra, etc. 

Several details require special mention. 

1. Does assimilation without lengthening of either vowel occur'? The forms 
!>p6uii, Idas (subj.), bpiaaSat, etc., are indecisive. The presumption is in favor of a 
negative answer. 

2. 'OpdaNri, bpdtiica, etc., not from bpdovoi, bpaovca, but from older bpdovot, 
bpdovara. 

3. Infin. bpiav without i subscript, because the ti of the infinitive ending was 
not originally a diphthongal sound at all. 

4. Simple uncontracted forms without lengthening or assimilation occur : 

KareaKiaov, do*<S(d££, T^XcSaoircs, etc. 

5. Lengthening without assimilation in Sixpa'ovra, dvapaiiia'u, vaurdaca, etc. 
Caprice of the language illustrated by dotSidovaa, vaurdiitaa, dvTi6a>aa. 

6. Yet another variation in xP c< ^h ev0S ^ or XP a ^f e '"' s - 

7. The form d\6a (imper. of d\dopai) to be explained by a double assimilation, 
by which d\aso became dXoioo. Thence by transfer of quantity d\6ao, and by 
contraction d\6o. 

8. Mcvoivfirivi (subj.,) shows an assimilation the reverse of the usnal one. 

9. Verbs in 6a havo forms like those in da, and to be similarly explained; ex- 
amples, tSpuovTSS, dpdwal, etc. 

10. Similar forms in other Epic words. NijTiaaj (from mmlti) stands for 
vrjirilas. <&6his not trom f&s, but from tydos (<paFos). AeSdaaSai, tyadvTaros, and 
others, are cases in point, 'bdav^tv not a lengthened form of <j>dv$tv, but from 
ipacii'a, and stands for <pavcv-Scv. Kpaialva, Kpmvai, etc., not prolonged forms of 
Kpaiva, Kpfjvai, but a separate verb with the stem upamti-. 

The true theory of these forms is not too difficult to be introduced into school- 
books. It may be formulated for use in the class-room somewhat as follows : 
The verbs in da, when uncontracted, commonly show an assimilation of the two 
concurrent vowels, so as to give for at a double a-sound, and for ao a double 
o-sound. This assimilation is usually accompanied by a lengthening of one or 
both of the vowels. 

The Association stood adjourned to 9 o'clock a. m. 

Evening. 

At 8 o'clock p. M., a session of the Pedagogical Section was held, 
President Kendrick in the chair. 

Professor S. M. Shute, of the Columbian University, Washington, 
D. C, read a paper on " The more Extensive Study of the English 
Language and Literature in our regular College Courses." 

It was shown that, so late as 1 850, the English language and literature in their 
proper signification, that is, a critical discussion of the origin, development, and 
powers of the mother-tongue, together with a critical examination of the biog- 
raphy, times, works, style, and influence of the great writers of England, had re- 
ceived but little, if any, attention in College instruction. And even now, of the 
Beowulf and Csedmon, of Chaucer and his contemporaries, of the Elizabethan 

3 
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poets, of Milton and Jeremy Taylor, of Swift and Burke, our undergraduates 
know next to nothing ; while of English philology they know scarcely more than 
they do of Hebrew. 

In view of these lamentable facts, it was maintained that a thorough course in 
the English language and literature should be arranged through the entire Col- 
lege curriculum ; that there should be given, during one year at least, as accurate 
instruction in the Anglo-Saxon language and literature as is given in the Greek 
and Latin ; lhat one other year should be given to a critical study of the great 
English writers from Chaucer to Tennyson ; and that proficiency in these studies, 
ascertained by rigid examination, should be made indispensable for the obtaining 
of a degree. 

The apparatus for attaining to such proficiency in the mother language and 
literature is ample; the want of such knowledge upon the part of scholars other- 
wise liberally educated, is a recognized defect ; while the advancing standard of 
attainments required in most of our colleges, demands a more thorough and exten- 
sive acquaintance upon the part of undergraduates, with all that constitutes our 
noble English speech. 

The next paper was on " The Study of Comparative Grammar in 
College," by Professor F. A. March, of Lafayette College, Easton, 
Penn. 

It is agreed that Comparative Grammar should be studied in College, and a 
few lectures are generally given at the end of the course. But long-continued 
intelligent familiarity with a good many facts is essential to any real mastery of 
the laws of speech. It would seem desirable, therefore, to take it up in connection 
with the reading of classic authors in the early years of the course. 

Students entering college pronounce variously and carelessly. Many colleges 
have a grammar lesson with the Latin and Greek recitations of the first term of 
Freshman year, in which pronunciation is reviewed. At this time the elements 
of phonology might be taught so far as they are of easy application to Latin, 
Greek, and English — the movements of the organs of speech, those relations of 
the letters which explain laws of change, the reasons for the euphonic laws in 
Greek and Latin, the regular weakenings, Grimm's law, and the like. The 
class might apply these laws and reasons in the daily recitations to the interesting 
words in the text which they read, and a special point be made of it in the term 
examination. 

The next term take up the etymology of the verb in Latin and Greek. Explain 
from the composition of what words every form comes ; e. g. what pronoun each 
personal ending originally was, what verbs were compounded to make the Latin 
imperfect, each kind of perfect, and the like. Give analogous formations in other 
tongues. Give the laws of letter change involved. Apply all in the daily 
reading. 

The next term take up the noun and the case endings in a similar way, and 
then comparative syntax. 

After going through Latin and Greek grammar take up French, say in the 
last term of Sophomore year. For scientific and literary purposes this may be 
taught to such a class most easily as well as thoroughly by drilling at the first in 
the common laws of change from the Latin and the origin of the new grammatical 
forms, having the lesson read into the Latin words from which the French words 
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in it are derived. The teacher may meet his class an extra half hour and dictate 
part of each coming lesson into Latin with explanations for a while. 

Then should come German taught in the same way, and then Anglo-Saxon. 
The class will now be Juniors, and pretty expert comparative grammarians 
within their range ; and they will no longer be content to work at a language 
without trying to understand it. From Anglo-Saxon they should pass on to 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, and all the secrets of the mother-tongue. 

A course of lectures on the general science of language will be intelligible and 
fruitful to a Senior class thus prepared for them. This study of the derivation of 
words implies that of the laws of thought according to which changes of meaning 
occur. This may begin with noting lively suggestions and easy generalizations 
and historical reflections, such as are found in Trench, and pass on to scientific 
inductions of the widest scope. 

In behalf of such a course it was urged that it is the best way to study the 
science of language, the truths of which are as attractive and fruitful as any ; 
that it is the best way to drill college students in the descriptive grammar of the 
particular languages, since it gives dignity and interest and scientific connection 
to otherwise dry and loose facts ; that it is good for teachers, who often have no 
progressive method or purpose, but settle into a rut of questions on a few puzzling 
words and idioms in place of teaching laws of speech and their application. 
Colleges in which grammar is taught with the daily lessons need no additional 
time for this course ; it was further urged on those who favor reading mainly for 
aesthetic, rhetorical, or historical purposes, that the best way to master the master - 
pieces of literature, even in their literary aspects, is not rapid emotional reading, 
but hard and long work upon them to wrest the secrets of their speech. 

At 10 o'clock the Section adjourned. 

Thursday, July 24 — Morning Session. 

The Association resumed its session. 

The Secretary reported the election of a new member : 

Mr. John Swinton, New York City. 

The Committee appointed to audit the accounts of the Treasurer 
reported that they had found the same with vouchers to be correct ; 
and, on motion, the report of the Treasurer was accepted and the 
Committee was discharged. 

A letter with reference to a proposed celebration of the Jubilee 
of Professor George Curtius was read by Dr. J. H. Trumbull, and 
was, on motion, referred to the Executive Committee. 

The first paper of the session was read by Professor Frederick 
Stengel, of the School of Mines of Columbia College, New York 
City, on " The History of the Pronunciation of Latin." 

The intention of this paper was to elicit a discussion of the still unsettled ques- 
tion as to the pronunciation of Latin in our colleges. The author held that the 
Latin vowels a, i, u, were never pronounced like the English a, i, u ; and that the 
vowels of the so-called dipthongs ai, oi, eu, were pronounced separately in 
Latin, as they were in the Oscan language of neighboring states. 
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Passing on to consider the sound of the consonant c, the author distinguished 
three periods in the history of its pronunciation. 

1st period ; Kikero. Ce and ci were pronounced he and lei by Greek influence 
until the time of the entry of the Lombards into upper Italy in the sixth and 
seventh centuries after Christ. This is testified (1 ) by words handed down from 
most ancient times, as dekem[bres] for decembres; (2) by the express statements of 
the Roman grammarians of the fourth and fifth centuries ; (3) by the indiscrim- 
inate use of c, g, k, and g in inscriptions; (4) by derivations, as doctum for 
docitum,cepi from capio; (5) by Greek transcriptions of Latin names, etc., as 
KiKipav, kTivoos ; (6) by words common to Latin and Greek, as cera^=tcnp6s ; (7) by 
documents from Ravenna (centuries VI. and VII.) in which Latin words are 
transcribed into Greek letters, as <pcKir, Qikct, ^tjhit, for fecit ; (8) by the celebrated 
Etruscan epitaph of Scvcra (circ. century IV.); (9) by the Oscan Tabula 
Bantina ; (10) by the Logudoro, a Sardish dialect ; (11 ) by the Albanian vocab- 
ulary ; (12) by Gothic words received from the Latin during the Empire, as 
kaisar ; (13) by modern German words from the Latin, as kttler from ceUarium; 
(14) by the way in which Anglo-Saxon Roman priests (century VI.) wrote 
Anglo-Saxon words, as cyning for kmnig, king (this lasted till the eleventh cen- 
tury) ; (15, 16, 17) by certain French, English, and Irish words. 

2d period ; Zizero. From the sixth century till the thirteenth, owing chiefly to 
Celtic influence, c before e and i was pronounced like the sibillants s, c, z, or ts. 
(1) It was so pronounced by most of the people on the sea coast, especially the 
Ligurians. (2) The sibillation of the gnttural can be traced in the Greek, as in 
paKlav, pbacw. (3) Q is also an Umbrian sound. We can trace the change in 
(4) Latin documents, (5) the Provencal, (6) Italian authors, (7) modern Italian, 
(8) Italian dialects, (9) German words received from the Latin in the sixth and 
seventh centuries, as kreuz (romcrucem; (10) the English word cipher, (11) the 
Wallachian, (12) the Spanish. 

3d period ; Tshitshero. Since the twelfth century, owing to the influence of the 
Provencal, ce, ci have been pronounced tshe, tshi. 

Ge, gi, did not have the Italian pronunciation before the seventh century. Ge 
was first pronounced ghe ; then, ge=j(i) ; later, j=gi (pronounced dj). 

T in ti preserved its sound till the fifth century. From that time till the thir- 
teenth century the ending tia was written cia, which was pronounced 21a. Since 
Dante tio is written in Italian zio. There are many illustrations of this change, 
ti being represented by si, zi, tsi, and ci. Matteo Spinello wrote still (A. D. 1268) 
giustitia (pronounced zia) ; but Dante wrote negozio and sacerdozio. 

Professor S. S. Haldeman, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, read a paper on " The Pronunciation of Latin as Pre- 
sented in Several Recent Grammars." 

The first grammar mentioned was that of H. J. Roby, who excludes mere Eng- 
lish and Continental practice for the ancient Roman or true powers. His adop- 
tion of Italian " o aperto " interferes with the law of interchange with " n " (00), 
and turns "oe" into "oy " of boy, instead of " oy," as in Portuguese " oito" eight. 
The "e" of " there," " net " (instead of " they " and "weight") offends the 
Spanish vowel "e" and diphthong " ey," as in "martes" (martaiss) sword, 
" ley " (lai-y) aw. Of course "c " (cay) and "g" (gay) arc assigned their pow- 
er in kin and get, and " s " has its hissing sound — its sole power in Spanish and 
South German 
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Donaldson had given a dogmatic opinion that $ was p'h, a post-aspirate p, and 
Mr. Roby assigns p'h, t'h, k'h to Greek, a language which had not developed such 
powers, as is shown by words like <j>i\ iircroj (Philip), and av-vSpos (waterless), 
where the h of vlap would seem to be as practicable as in the English form 
" anhydrous." From physiologic considerations, Professor H. regards p as older 
than p'h, ph, and /, and he cited " b'hoy " for boy as having attained currency in 
the streets of New York about the year 1 850. 

Bartholomew's grammar is very near the Roman standard, but "cui" (coo-y) 
is compounded with "qvi " (kwee), "oe" (oy) is made "oi" of coil, the long and 
short " e " and " i " have different powers assigned to them, and " z " is given as 
ds or sd. The descriptions of the ancients, and the structure of Greek words 
show that " z " was equivalent to English zd (but sd in Doric and Eolic) rather 
than ds — this being an assumption which tends to vitiate the laws of etymology. 

Bingham (1867) gives such pretended "continental" powers as " a " in hat 
and " eu " in feud. 

Blair's Latin Pronunciation (1873) gives the long and short vowels with the 
same sound, but he thinks it would be difficult to shorten " a in bake," ignorant 
of the fact that this is short, and that the quantitive relation between full and fool, 
is present in rake and rage, own and o-bey, marine and deceit, where the Romanic 
"I" ofceit is not the Teutonic vowel of sit. The diphthongs "ae" and "oe" are 
made vowels, " eu " has the strange perversion of " ew " in pew, and " ph," etc., 
are made post-aspirates. The compositions with French and German sounds (pp. 
127-9) are contradictory and unreliable. 

Professor F. P. Brewer, of the University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, N. C, read a paper on " The Acquisition of a Double 
Mother-Tongue." 

The paper contained a discussion of how, and how far, a child who learns two 
mother tongues blends the two or is influenced in using either by his knowledge 
of the other. The writer's attention had been directed to children in Athens who 
were thus learning both the Greek and either the German or the English. 

It was observed that a child did not at first use the two languages as alternative 
modes of expression, but appropriated each word to conveying a certain idea to 
a certain person. A child who had acquired only six words, three German and 
three Greek, neither used nor had occasion to use any of the German words to 
the Greek servants; but she understood several directions when given in either 
language, and had learned both a German and a Greek way of saying No. 

Older children were observed while speaking in one language to borrow single 
words from the other ; as " I have tt6vovs in my Sovtmi " ; and to imitate idioms ; 
as, " The tree makes white flowers," or " Is not here" for " It is not here." 

After a certain puerile comprehension of both languages has been obtained, 
they are no longer mastered equally, but each in a degree complimentary to the 
other, the one being used at school and the other at home, the one in the market 
and the other in the parlor. Neither tongue is learned so quickly or so thoroughly 
as when it is used exclusively. Persons so educated sometimes seem like foreign- 
ers when attempting to use either language for topics which they have been 
accustomed to discuss in the other. 

It was also remarked that the speech of a community, whether educated or 
not, where many of its members acquire from childhood another language, is 
especially liable to change, even to the extent of developing into a new language. 
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The next paper was on " Recent Discussions of Grimm's Law," 
by Professor F. A. March, of Lafayette College, Easton, Penn. 

The Early English Text Society's edition of Alfred's translation of Gregory's 
Pastorale was described, with Mr. Sweet's studies of its spelling and of the his- 
tory of the lingual spirants. He thinks that the original spirant in the Teutonic 
languages was the sonant (tih) as heard in thine, other, smooth, and that the surd 
(th) in thin, loveth, is a later weakening. This spirant corresponds to t of the Sans- 
krit, Greek, and the like. Mr. Sweet supposes that t first changed to d, then d 
to dh, and dh to th, contrary to the common theories of Grimm's law. 

The views of the relations and causes of the group of facts known as Grimm's 
law, held by Grimm, Bopp, Curtius, Scherer, and others, were referred to, and 
the view of Mr. Sweet was discussed at length. 

His scheme is as follows {dH represents aspirated d, tH aspirated t) : 
Old Aryan t d dH change to 

Oldest Teutonic d t dH, which change to 

Oldest Low German dh t d, which change to 

Oldest High German d tH d,t. 

This Oldest Teutonic is not known to exist, but is inferred by Mr. Sweet from 
theoretical considerations as to the probability of the changes, and from certain 
facts in Anglo-Saxon and Gothic. 
As to theoretical probability : 

1. The difference between this scheme and Grimm's is in the changes of Old 
Aryan t. Grimm has t to tH, whence th, dH, whence d, dh; and t to tH is not so 
familiar a change as Sweet's d to dh. But since it is admitted to occur as part 
of an almost precisely similar system of changes, those to High German, we have 
here a strong presumption in favor of it. 

2. The real difficulty in Grimm's law, the change from d to t is not only not 
removed, but heightened ten-fold by supposing it to occur at the same time as a 
change from t to d. Such an interchange is conceivable only as a morbid phenom- 
enon, and can be accepted as a national act only on the strongest evidence. 

3. The deferring of the change from dH to d till the Low German period, is 
improbable and unhistoric. 

As to the special facts : 

1. Words in which Teutonic d appears for Old Aryan t. 

As to these it appears, first, that many which have d in Anglo-Saxon or later 
dialects, have the regular spirant p in Gothic, while the converse is very rare ; 
secondly, that such d's are found in the middle or end of words, or in connection 
with sonant liquids ; whence it may be inferred that the Gothic p is older, and d 
the result of vowel or liquid assimilation. 

2. Words in which Mr. Sweet speaks of d and p as fluctuating. 

As to these it was pointed out that they usually have p final or before s, but 
elsewhere in inflection d by assimilation. 

3. The Oldest Low German lingual spirant was apparently th. 
a. Gothic p and Greek surd 6 transliterate. 

h. The Gothic change of d to p before s indicates a surd p. 

c. The earliest Anglo-Saxon MSS. represent the spirant by th, like the 
Greek theta. 

d. The Anglo-Saxon sp for st indicates a surd. 

e. So do syncopated forms of surd verbs : drincf, drinketh, and the like. 
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f. And other difficult forms in tforp; bint from bindep, tret for tredep ; un- 
syncopated liget for ligef, and the like. 

g. The English th is surd regularly unless there is vowel assimilation, and 
the regular weakening is from surd to sonant, not from sonant to surd. 

A recess was taken until 2 o'clock. 



Afternoon Session. 

The Association resumed its session at 2 o'clock. 
The Secretary reported the election of a new member : 
Mr. William S. Liscomb, Providence, R. I. 

He also reported that Professor S. S. Haldeman had presented to 
the Association a copy of his treatise on " Pennsylvania Dutch." 

The Committee to nominate officers for the following year made 
nominations as follow : 

For President— Professor F. A. March, Lafayette College, Easton, Penn. 

For Vice-Presidents — Dr. J. II. Trumbull, Hartford, Conn., and Professor W. 
F. Allen, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

For Secretary and Curator — Piofessor Samuel Hart, Trinity College, Hartford, 
Conn. 

For Treasurer — Professor Albert Harkness, Brown University, Providence, R. I. 

For additional members of the Executive Committee — 

Dr. C. H. Brigham, Ann Arbor, Mich., 

Mr. C. J. Buckingham, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 

Professor Tracy Peck, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., 

Professor C. H. Toy, Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Greenville, S. C, 

Professor S. J. Young, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. 

The report was accepted, and the persons therein named were 
declared elected to the offices to which they were respectively nomi- 
nated. 

The Committee to select the place and the time of the next meet- 
ing recommended that the meeting be held at Hartford, Conn., on the 
14th day of July, 1874. 

The report was accepted, and the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee was adopted. 

The Executive Committee were desired to take into consideration 
the matter of publishing a Philological Journal, and to report here- 
after. 

The Rev. Joseph Anderson, of Waterbury, Conn., read a paper con- 
sisting mainly of extracts from a letter of Horatio Hall, Esq., of Clin- 
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ton, Ontario, Canada, on " The Huron Language and Some of the 
Huron-Iroquois Traditions." 

After the Huron nation had been nearly destroyed by the Iroquois, the survivors 
fled in different directions. A feeble remnant, numbering about seventy souls, 
still cling to the neighborhood of their ancient abode. They occupy a small 
reserve near Amherstburg, on the Canadian side of the Detroit River, a little 
north of Lake Erie, and are the only Indians remaining in Canada who speak the 
Huron (or Wyandot) language. The Hurons have always asserted a claim to 
precedency among the Huron-Iroquois nations, as being the elder branch. Their 
language confirms this claim in a remarkable way. The Iroquois dialects lack 
the labial sounds altogether. The Wyandot language, on the contrary, has the 
m, of which it makes frequent use. On a comparison of the two languages, it 
becomes evident that the m formerly existed in the Iroquois, or at least in the 
language from which the Iroquois is derived. It may be inferred that some fam- 
ily or sept, whose members had a difficulty in pronouncing this labial sound, 
became separated in early times from the primitive stock of the Huron-Iroquois 
race, and were the progenitors of the Iroquois tribes. It is remarkable that the 
missing labial is supplied in the Iroquois dialects by a variety of sounds, as if the 
speakers had tried in each word to find the articulation which would best replace 
the sound they were unable to utter. Thus the Wyandot rume, man, became in 
Iroquois rungkwe ; oma, to-day, became ongiva ; ameheong, dead, became aweheong ; 
menta, red, became kwengta, and so on. This is an interesting illustration of the 
manner in which dialectical differences arise ; and it seems to show at the same 
time that the Huron represents the original form of the language. 

Mr. Hall furnished also a brief account of some traditions he had lately gath- 
ered on the Reserve of the Six Nations (near Brantford. Canada), relating to a 
hero made famous by the genius of Longfellow. In a list he had procured of the 
founders of the Iroquois Confederacy, he found, to his surprise, the name of 
Hiawatha, but in a form so disguised that he did not at first recognize it. In 
Morgan's " League of the Iroquois " it appears as Hayowentha. Written accord- 
ing to the Mohawk pronunciation, on the Reserve, it is Ayunghwata. In Onon- 
daga, it is Hayengwaiha. But as the nasal sound represented by eng is very 
slight, resembling the French nasal en, the name as usually written, Hiawatha, 
approaches the Indian pronunciation very nearly. It means, " He who seeks the 
wampum belt." Hiawatha was not a myth, but a veritable personage, and 
appears to have lived in the latter part of the fifteenth century. He first con- 
ceived the idea of uniting the various tribes in a confederacy, and with the aid of 
an influential Mohawk chief, named Tekanawita (sometimes written Deckanaweeda), 
succeeded in carrying it out. They held a convention, and planned a system of 
government, somewhat in the style of the founders of the American republic. 
The names of those who took part in the convention are remembered, and even 
some recollection of their speeches is preserved by tradition. Their plan was a 
remarkably comprehensive one ; for they designed to embrace in their union all 
the tribes or " nations " known to them, so as to bring about a general and per- 
manent peace. There are still extant some of the songs composed at that time. 
They are held in recollection by means of strings of wampum, each string vary- 
ing from the others in the collocation of the beads, and every string recalling a 
verse. The verses are in an archaic dialect, which differs from that of the present 
day about as much as the language of Chaucer differs from modern English. 
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The meaning of some of the words is forgotten ; but the general tenor of the 
songs, which are in praise of their confederacy, is well understood. They are 
still chanted whenever a new chief is installed. 

Professor F. P. Brewer, of the University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, N. C, gave a description of " Recent Excavations in 
Athens." 

The excavations made in Athens during the past twelve months have brought 
to light portions of the ancient walls in good preservation not far from the site of 
the ancient gate Dipylon. The remains are at a considerable depth below the 
surface. In another part of the city, north of the temple of Zeus Olympios, there 
have been uncovered quite extensive baths of the Roman period. 

Professor W. W. Goodwin, of Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass., 
read a paper on " The ' Hero Physician ' and the ' Hero KaXafihrjs,' 
mentioned by Demosthenes." 

Demosthenes, in his oration de Falsa Legatione, § 249, speaks of the father of 
Aeschines as having once kept a school rpds r<j> roS fipa to{ iarpoS. In the oration 
de Corona, § 129, delivered thirteen years later, he makes his rival's father the 
slave of a man who kept a school near the temple of Theseus, and his mother a 
prostitute who had a station lrpds n? KaXapirri fipui. It is generally assumed that 
the Hero Physician and the Hero KaXapirns are identical, and various theories 
have been proposed to explain the latter epithet. While some have believed it to 
be a proper name, others have attempted to explain it as an equivalent of iarpfc — 
Ko\apos sometimes meaning probe, so that Ka\apiri\s can mean probe-man or sur- 
geon ! The older editions of Demosthenes and the Greek lexicographers abound 
in futile attempts to throw light on the mysterious word. There is a doubtful 
reference to Lucian's " Scythian " in Voemel's critical edition, and this is re- 
peated by Westermann in his fifth edition. But I cannot find that any one 
lias gained any light in this direction on the main point, the meaning of 
KaXapirris. Lucian says that a Scythian named Toxaris came to Athens be- 
fore Anacharsis, became a friend of Solon, and introduced Anacharsis to the 
Athenian statesman on his arrival. Toxaris died in Athens and was buried in 
the Ceramicus. More than a century after his death, when the plague was raging 
at Athens, his spirit advised the Athenians to sprinkle their narrow streets and 
lanes with wine; and this remedy was believed to have caused the plague to 
cease. He was then deified, and worshipped as the " Stranger Physician." His 
monument existed in a mutilated state in Lucian's time, representing a Scythian 
bowman, with a strung bow in one hand and a book in the other. Now KaXapiriis 
can mean bowman (or, more exactly, arrow-man), as koAo/ioj very often means an 
arrow of reed. (Compare Herod, vii. 61: Iihjtovs KaXaphovs.) It will then be 
simply an equivalent for Scythian, and it will be remembered that the police of 
Athens were called both E«iiea! and ro%6t at. The monument of the " Stranger 
Physician," with its figure of the " Scythian bowman," was a relic of antiquity 
even in the time of Demosthenes, and he refers to it naturally as marking a well- 
known locality. 

It is not necessary to assume that the monument of Toxaris was near the 
Theseum, as the new story in the later oration may refer to a new place. But 
the recent excavations on the site of the walls of Athens (an account of which has 

4 
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just been given to the Association by Professor Brewer) show that the gate 
Dipylum was much nearer the centre of the city than it has hitherto been sup- 
posed to be, and was in fact within four hundred yards of the Theseum. Lucian 
says that the monument of Toxaris was " not far from the gate Dipylum, on the left 
hand as we go out to the Academy." The last words, Am6vrav a's t>iv 'jL/taSfipuav, 
seem naturally to imply that the monument stood outside the gate, in which 
case the same school-house could hardly have been described as " near " both the 
monument and the Theseum. But it may well be doubted whether the words of 
Lucian cannot be referred to a person leaving the centre of the city for the coun- 
try outside, so that dmtvrav may merely designate which side of the street is 
meant by " the left " — the left as we go out. If this view is tenable, ififrruv would 
seem at first sight to be the more natural expression ; and it would be so if the 
monument stood just within the gate. But if the monument stood at some 
distance from the gate — for example, half way between the gate and the 
Theseum — and if the expression can refer to a person leaving the centre of the 
city, and not to the gate at all, dirirfrruy would seem to be the more proper 
expression. This doubtful interpretation, however, does not affect the main 
point, the identification of the Hero Physician of Demosthenes with the Scythian 
Toxaris of Lucian, and the explanation of (taXa/iirijs which this affords. 

On motion, it was 

Resolved, That this Association have heard with pleasure of the contemplated 
republication of the work of Mr. Horatio Hale on the" Ethnography and Philology 
of the Wilkes Exploring Expedition," by which a work abounding in philological 
materials will be made more accessible to students of the aboriginal languages. 

The last paper, on " The Specific Use of Some English Words," 
was read by Professor George F. Comfort, of Syracuse University, 
Syracuse. N. Y. 

The tendency to use words in other than a strict sense, which manifests itself 
among the people, in all languages, is very strongly marked in the English 
language, in frequently giving a more limited or specific meaning to words which 
were originally used in a wide or generic sense. Thus hound (Anglo-Saxon 
hand) originally signified dog; deer (A.-S. dear) signified animal; stool (A.-S. 
steol) signified chair; starve (A.-S. steorfan) signified to die of hunger, cold, or 
from any cause. Many other similar cases have arisen in the later history of the 
language. After ages have transpired, no misunderstanding arises from this per- 
version or diversion from the original meaning of words, especially when the 
change has come from the people. 

But it is remarkable that men of learning, leaders in education, should originate 
a similar change in the use of some of the most important words in the language, 
especially when erroneous impressions and conclusions legitimately follow such 
change of meaning. One of the most remarkable examples of this is in the use 
of the word science and its derivatives. We find colleges and universities issuing 
catalogues containing the term "Scientific" course, with the degrees of Bachelor 
and Master of " Science." There are Schools of "Science," "Scientific" In- 
stitutes, Societies, Associations, Museums. In all these cases the word science 
refers mostly and often exclusively to the natural sciences. No Chinese or 
Japanese, in studying our system of education, could discover from any dic- 
tionary of the language that the word science and its derivatives are ever used in 
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this restricted sense. For no lexicographer has ever dared insert in a dictionary 
this limited use of the word. Men of high learning alone are responsible for the 
erroneous impressions among younger students and in the popular mind that 
follow from this use of the word, and for most important conclusions bearing 
opon psychological, philosophical, or religious problems, which are consequently 
legitimately drawn with respect to " scientific " data, methods, and reasoning. 
Much misapprehension occurs and much impediment to the progress of aesthetic 
studies is caused by the frequent limitation of the terms art, fine art, artist, to the 
formative arts, aud more still by confining them to painting alone. Serious evils 
also arise from using the words practical and useful, as confined solely to what is 
of immediate material value. It is a curious circumstance, also, that often these 
and other similar words are frequently used by even our best writers, sometimes 
in their generic and sometimes in their specific sense, even on the very same page, 
and in some cases in the very same sentence. 

On motion, it was 

Resolved, That the members of the American Philological Association hereby 
express their most hearty thanks to the authorities of Lafayette College for the 
generous hospitality and considerate care of personal convenience which the 
members have received at their hands ; to the Local Committee and the citizens 
of Easton, for the generous interest they have felt, and the cordial welcome they 
have extended to the members ; and to the railroad company for the special car 
which they have placed at the service of the members for making an excursion 
to the " Switchback." 

The minutes of the meeting having been read and approved, 
On motion, the Association adjourned. 
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Alvah Hovey, Theological Seminary, Newton, Mass. 

C. J. Hudson, Genesee College, Lima, N. Y. 

Milton M. Humphreys, Washington and Lee University, Lexington, Va. 

John T. Huntington, Trinity College, Hartford, Ct. 

Thomas Hurlburt, Little Current, Ontario, Canada. 

Ammi B. Hyde, Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. 

William H. Jeffers, Wooster College, Wooster, Ohio. 

S. A. Theo. Jobe, St. John's College, Little Rock, Ark. 

Alexander Johnson, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Edwin E. Johnson, Trinity College, Hartford, Ct. 

Edward S. Joynes, Washington and Lee University, Lexington, Va. 

Asahel C. Kendrick, University of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 

Robert C. Keep, Hartford, Ct. 

Louis Kistler, North-Western University, Evanston, 111. 

L. M. Lawson, 4 Wall street, New York. 

John M. Leonard, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

John R. Leslie, Newport, R. I. 

William G. W. Lewis, Meadville, Pa. 

John L. Lincoln, Brown University, Providence, R. I. 

William S. Liscomb, Providence, R. I. 

Abiel A. Livermore, Unitarian Theological Seminary, Meadville, Pa. 

Charles Louis Loos, Bethany College, Bethany, W. Va. 

Benson J. Lossing, Dover Plains, N. Y. 

Thomas R. Lounsbury, Yale College, New Haven, Ct. 

Rebecca S. Lowrey, 162 West Forty-seventh street, New York. 

O. F. Lumry, Wheaton College, Whcaton, 111. 

William F. Lush, Rochester, N. Y. 

Merrick Lyon, University Grammar School, Providence, R. I. 

Joseph H. McDaniels, Geneva, N. Y. 

Bela 1\ Maekoon, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

George McMillan, Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, Mich. 
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Edward H. Magill, Swarthmore College, Philadelphia, Pa. 

George F. Magoun, Iowa College, Grinnell, Iowa. 

Francis A. March, Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 

Dan Marvin, Jr., St. John's Grammar School, Stamford, Ct. 

"Washington Matthews, Fort Buford, Dakota Territory. 

Cyrus V. Mays, Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa. 

Charles M. Mead, Andover Theological Seminary, Andover, Mass. 

A. H. Mixer, Rochester University, Rochester, N. Y. 

William L. Montague, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 

Lewis H. Morgan, Rochester, N. Y. 

Charles D. Morris, Mohican Lake, N. Y. 

F. A. Muhlenberg, Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa. 

James E. Munson, 34 Park Row, New York. 

Joseph H. Myers, Milton, N. Y. 

Bennett H. Nash, 62 Boylston street, Boston, Mass. 

Francis Philip Nash, Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y. 

C. W. Nassau, Lawrenceville, N. J. 

William M. Nevin, Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa. 

Edward North, Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. 

Thomas H. Norton, St. Catharine's, Ontario, Canada. 

F. W. A. Noetz, Muhlenberg College, AlleDtown, Pa. 

Cyrus Nutt, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 

Charles P. Otis, Sheffield Scientific School, New Haven, Ct. 

Lewis R. Packard, Yale College, New Haven, Ct. 

William A. Packard, College of New Jersey, Princeton, N. J. 

E. G. Parsons, Byfield, Mass. 

Tracy Peck, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

John C. Pershing, Pittsburg Female College, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Oval Pirkey, Christian University, Canton, Mo. 

Noah Porter, Yale College, New Haven, Ct. 

Samuel Porter, National College of Deaf-Mutes, Washington, D. C. 

A. J. Quinche, University of Mississippi, Oxford, Miss. 

Charles W. Reid, Allegheny College, Meadvil'e, Pa. 

DeWitt F. Reily, Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Matthew B. Riddle, Theol. Institute of Connecticut, Hartford, Ct. 

Stephen R. Riggs, Fort Wadsworth, Dakota Territory. 

Timothy H. Roberts, Whitney's Point, N. Y. 

Lewis L. Rogers, Indiana Asbury University, Greencastle, Ind. 

Ezekiel G. Robinson, Brown University, Providence, R. I. 

Edwin R. Ruggles, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 

William C. Russell, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

George W. Samson, Rutgers Female College, New York. 

George C. Sawyer, Utica Academy, Utica, N. Y. 

Wesley C. Sawyer, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Henry Schlicmann, Paris, France. 

Eugene Schuyler, United States Legation, St. Petersburg, Russia. 

John S. Sewall, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine. 

Jotham B. Sewall, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine. 

Thomas D. Seymour, Western Reserve College, Hudson, Ohio. 
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Joseph Shea, St. John's College, Fordhara, N. Y. 

Charles Short, Columbia College, New York. 

Samuel S. Shute, Columbian University, Washington, D. C. 

Hiram W. Sibley, Rochester, N. Y. 

E. Snyder, Illinois Industrial University, Champaign, 111. 

Ephraim G. Squier, 135 East Thirty-ninth street, New York. 

Benjamin E. Stem, Classical Institute, Easton, Pa. 

Frederick Stengel, School of Mines of Columbia College, New York. 

William A. Stevens, Denison University, Granville, Ohio. 

John Swinton, 134 East Thirty eighth street, New York. 

Daniel S. Talcott, Bangor Theological Seminary, Bangor, Maine. 

Thomas A. Thacher, Yale College, New Haven, Ct. 

J. Henry Thayer, Andover Theological Seminary, Andover, Mass. 

Joseph Thomas, 116 North Eleventh street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Samuel Thurber, Syracuse High School, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Crawford H. Toy, Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Greenville, S. C. 

J. Hammond Trumbull, Hartford, Ct. 

Joseph A. Turner, Hollins Insitute, Botetourt Springs, Va. 

Edward H. Twining, State University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Henry M. Tyler, Knox College, Galesburg, 111. 

William S. Tyler, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 

Milton Valentine, Pennsylvania College, Gettysburg, Pa. 

James C. Van Benschoten, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Ct. 

Addison Van Name, Yale College, New Haven, Ct. 

Thomas R. Vickroy, Lebanon Valley College, Annville, Pa. 

Julia E. Ward, Monnt Holyoke Seminary, South Hadley, Mass. 

Horatio G. Warner, Classical Institute, Rochester, N. Y. 

Henry G. Weston, Crozier Theological Seminary, Chester, Pa. 

J. B. Weston, Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 

Mrs. A. E. Weston, Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 

Albert S. Wheeler, Sheffield Scientific School, New Haven, Ct. 

Nehemiah White, St. Lawrence University, Canton, N. Y. 

William D. Whitney, Yale College, New Haven, Ct. 

Alonzo Williams, Brown University, Providence, R. I. 

Edwin H. Wilson, Rochester University, Rochester, N. Y. 

Alexander Winehell, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 

George W. Winslow, Classical Institute, Evanston, 111. 

Stephen J. Young, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine. 

Robert B. Youngman, Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 



The Sixth Annual Session of the Association will be held at Hart- 
ford, Conn., beginning on Tuesday, July 14th, 1874, at three o'clock 
p. M. 

All persons intending to be present are requested to send notice to 
that effect, as early as June 20th, 1 874, to the Secretary of the Local 
Committee, the Rev. W. L. Gage, Hartford, Conn. 

Members intending to read papers at the next meeting are re- 
quested to notify the Secretary of the Association at as early a date 
as may be convenient. 

By order of the Executive Committee. 



